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ECHOES OF BETTER SPEECH WEEK 
“NEWS FROM OUR LOCAL MEETINGS 


Many of us here in New England do not yet realize 
how effective a “Better Speech Week” may be to awaken 
a desire in our pupils to improve their oral English. Per- 
haps only a few of us appreciate the extent to which the 
whole movement has grown in the Middle West. That 
teachers, however, are beginning to think more of this sub- 
ject the Editor is convinced by the inquiries which come to 
him nearly every day. Schools which failed to observe 
“American Speech Week” in November, in many instances 
are planning for a “Drive” later in the winter. With this 
fact in view, and also with the hope of stimulating to fur- 
ther effort those schools which already have made a begin- 
ning, it seems a fitting time to print some impressions of 
Better Speech Week and also a few suggestions for “fol- 
sow up” methods. 


BETTER SPEECH WEEK IN MALDEN 


The work in Malden for the observance of Better 
Speech Week lay in three fields,—the moving-picture the- 
atre, the press, and the schools. 

In the first field the managers of the theatres were at. 
the outset our willing co-workers. The matter of expense in 
preparing the films was met by the co-operation of four 
cities in the North of Boston Group, namely, Woburn, 
Somerville, Melrose, and Malden. Mr. Kunz, of the Mas- 
tercraft Photoplay Corporation, gave generously of his 
time and interest in preparing the two-minute films which 
were shown in the four cities. 


ty 
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The local paper published news items on the Drive 
and also one editorial. The Boston Herald, upon request, 
printed a good editorial in the issue of November 3. 

The third field of activity, the schools, was, of course, 
the most extensive. The eighteen schools of the city, -pri- 
mary, grammar, and high schools, were all active in the 
work. The superintendent of schools asked each principal 
of the grade schools to send a representative to meet with 
the chairman of the high school committee. These repre- 
sentatives chose two committees of three members each, 
one for the grammar schools and one for the primary. All 
material that was thought suitable for the work was handed 
by the teachers to these committees, who, in turn, sent the 
best of it to the high school chairman, It was again sifted 
and grouped according to the grade that would use it. Neo- 
style copies were printed sufficient to furnish every grade 
teacher with a set of papers. These sheets, twelve in num- 
ber, contained jingles, parodies, limericks, good sayings 
(original and quoted), slogans, correct versus incorrect ex- 
pressions, meaningless slang to be avoided, the good speech 
creed, and the pledge formulated by the Chicago Woman’s — 
Club. There were also suggestions for posters and class 
activities, as well as for language games, the latter from 
Myra King’s “Language Games.” Blueprints of striking 
slogans were also sent. The generous spirit of co-operation 
of the grade teachers was the marked feature of the work 
and was most inspiriting. 

In the high school the work was not so general as 
could have been desired. Several of the departments, now- 
ever, worked to the top of their bent. The Art Department 
produced fifteen or more posters, some based on sugges- - 
tions in Miss Crumpton’s booklet and others original. These 
were displayed on the walls of corridors and in the Library. 
Two found their way to grammar schools that had gradu- 
ated the artists. One of our aspiring cartoonists, of whom 
we have several, made a very clever cartoon on “Good Eng- 
lish the Key to Success.” The Mechanical Drawing Depart- 
ment made a host of blueprints of various slogans. These 
were exhibited in class rooms and corridors, and spoke as 
eloquently for the eood work in the Drawing Department 
vas for better Speech. 

To the Typewriting Department we were indebted for 
all the cutting of stencils and printing with the neostvle. 
In addition there were class contests for accuracy. The 
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senior Stenography classes had a time-contest in writing 
twenty-five slogans. Two of the English teachers held a 
speaking contest with divisions of the Junior class. 

Slogans proved attractive. A slogan committee, con- 
sisting of the presidents of the Junior and Senior classes 
and of the school clubs, had charge of the writing in every 
room every day a slogan or good quotation appropriate to 
the week. 

The last day of the week was marked by an assembly 
at which Mr. De Chant of Burdett College spoke in the 
interest of better speech. Mr. Burdett himself was present 
and spoke briefly. 

The results of the activities of Speech Week are really 
intangible and hard to estimate. The grammar school 
teachers are of the opinion that the week was well worth 
while, that there was a quickening of interest in better ex- 
pression, that self-criticism increased, that the young people 
have a new attitude of mind. The results in the high 
schools are more negative. The following question may 
reflect in part the attitude of one pupil: “How can you ex- 
pect one week to change a habit that has been from fourteen 
to eighteen years in making?” Yet taking a part in a move- 
ment that was nation-wide has not been without effect; and 
all agree that it was worth while to have observed the cele- 
bration. Undoubtedly the interest of the pupil in the move- 
ment and the value to him is commensurate with the zeal 
of the teachers and their power to inspire and lead. 

Ruth L. S. Child 


Newton TecunicaL Hicu ScwHoor’s “WEEK” 


[NOTE. Other schools in eastern Massachusetts to observe 
Better Speech Week more or less elaborately were the Lynn 
Classical, Lynn English, Newton Technical, and the high schools 
of Framingham, Roxbury, Melrose, and Salem. We suggest that 
these planning 4 speech drive write to one or more of these 
schools for further details.] 

There is not space in one LEAFLET to give a full ac- 
count of our “Better Speech Week,’—“the most memorable 
week in the history of the school,” we are told. Those 
parts of our celebration which loom the largest now are: 

1. The five addresses, one each day, before the as- 
sembled school by speakers from outside on various aspects 
of the problem of Better English. 
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2. The two plays, presented in the hall by pupils, es- 
pecially the “Burial Service of Bad English” on Friday. 

3. The display of 150 “bugs,”—spiders, beetles, and 
other “critters” in the corridors, each bearing on its back a 
“vile expression.” The bugs were made by the Fine Arts 
students ; the expressions were collected by the pupils from 
their own vocabularies. During the week they were 
studied, corrected and finally buried,—banished from the 
school forever. 

4. The seventy-seven four-minute speakers, chosen 
from all four classes of the school, who sopke at the 
opening of every recitation during the week. 

Now for results. 

Better Speech Week in the Newton Technical High 
School accomplished much with a minimum expenditure of 
time. It was a drive that spelled “Efficiency,” for it reached 
every pupil, forcing him to learn a lesson of all importance, 
—the necessity of eliminating the common grammatical 
errors, the undesirability of slang, and the value of a rich 
vocabulary. 

The work of that week has left its mark on the pupils. 
They are conscious, as never before, of their language. 
They show this by their alertness in correcting the errors 
of their classmates, their sharp criticism of the slang ex- 
pression, and the tolerance with which they accept the criti- 
cism of others. 

Mistakes in grammar are fewer. Seldom is a glaring 
error made and never without the very evident consterna- 
tion of the class. 

They are learning words. To me this is perhaps the 
most worthwhile result of the campaign, this arousing of 
interest in words, for it means eventually the dreary mon- 
otony which results from the constant repetition of stupid, 
stock phrases, may be replaced by something brighter, more 
original, and different. 

The work of adding new words is going on well, and 
already the results of enthusiastic “collectors” have been 
such as to give promise of themes that say something. 

Caroline M. Doonan 


Pupits’ IMPRESSIONS OF BETTER SPEECH WEEK 


[The following short compositions, written by sophomore 
sirls, show the interest in the movement taken by pupils, and also 
their conviction that the thing was worth while.] 
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My Impressions or “BETTER SPEECH WEEK” 


At the close of “Better Speech Week” last Friday, we 
all realized what a serious week we had gone through. It 
was one of the largest undertakings in the history of our 
school. I am sure the posters and ugly bugs gave us a 
dread of bad English. Many times while passing through 
the corridor, I heard some one correct her friend for a 
grammatical error, which she would not have done if “Bet- 
ter Speech Week” had not visited our school. 


The many excellent speakers in the hall left deep im- 
pressions on my mind by their illustrations of the necessity 
of good English in business and social life. The amusing 
as well as the instructive play entitled, “The Woes of a 
Business Man” taught me many valuable lessons which I 
shall remember when I apply for a position. The seventy- 
five four-minute speakers did their part well, too. 


Until “Better Speech Week,” I had never realized how 
many errors and silly phrases I was using. Monday morn- 
ing when | came to school and saw all the horrible decora- 
tions, I was suddenly confronted with the truth. As a re- 
sult, I am glad to say that I hear fewer and fewer of these 
bad expressions. Even at home, in the street car, and on 
the street, the English of the boys and girls is, I think, 
improving. 

Cathleen Shaughnessy 


Benerits I Have DERIVED FROM “BETTER SPEECH WEEK” 


I think every one of us has profited by our “Better 
English Drive.” Personally, I have derived several benefits 
from that week. 

For the first time I noticed how vulgar and cheap 
slang expressions were. Since then I have tried faithfully 
to eliminate slang from my speech, and I really think I am 
succeeding a little. 

Previous to that week, I had not given much thought 
to my grammar. If I used “seen” for “saw” it seemed 
perfectly all right. No one else seemed to notice it and I 
did not care. Now I understand and feel ashamed. I listen 
to conversation and according to the way in which people 
speak, I judge them. 
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New words! How delightful they sound. I never be- 
fore realized what treasures they are. Every day I used to 
employ the same old words over and over again. How mon- 
otonous and commonplace they were! 

I am now trying to start a new vocabulary. In all 
conversations that I overhear, I listen for new words. I 
find their definitions and store them away for future use. 
At the end of my sophomore year, I expect to have a vocab- 
ulary twice the size of my old one, and the credit is all due 
to “Better Speech Week.’ 

Ethel Millen 


Notes oN AMERICAN SPEECH WEEK 


New Features 

1. ‘The Business English classes write letters to prom- 
inent business firms, local and otherwise (Marshall Field & 
Co., Sears, Roebuck, etc.), asking how much of an asset 
they considered good English in the business world.” 

Miss Esther L. Bissell, Davenport, Iowa. 

2. “Letters were sent out yesterday to newsboys’ asso- 
ciations, signed by Edwin Koch, President of the Civic and 

Vocational League, in which it was urged that more atten- 
tion be given to saving the voices of newsboys. The Retail 
Merchants’ Association yesterday agreed to use better- 
speech slogans in their advertising.” 

Cincinnati Enquirer, Nov. 4 

3. Posters and slogans were displayed in stores. fac- 
tories, street cars, on automobiles, in “movies”, according 
to reports coming from Lansing, Mich.; Davenport, Iowa; 
Kansas City, Missouri; Columbus and Cincinnati, Ohio. 

4. “The ministers had something on speech in every 
church bulletin—-Our State Superintendent of Schools is- 
sued a proclamation.”—Miss E. F. Boyer, Columbus, Ohio. 

5. Most extensive single effort reported, play, “Eng- 
lish Truants”, written and presented by all elementary 
erades of city co-operatively, 171 children taking part. 

Miss Clara Beverly, Detroit, Mich. 

6. Materials not mentioned in bibliography of “Guide 
to American Speech Week’: “Words that sing to your 
pocket book”, Atlantic Monthy, October; “By Courier’ and 
“Strictly Business,” O. Henry; “Pygmalion”, Bernard 
Shaw; scenes from “The Rivals”, Sheridan. 
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Follow-up work 
1. “The form which made the best record was given 
a pennant—but it is theirs only so long as they hold it, for 
every six weeks or two months, we take stock again and 
award the pennant to the winner.” 
Miss Adah Granby, Minneapolis. 
2. “The first-year classes have continued Good Speech 
Week with study of words. I propose using the great mass 
of stories and playlets that came in for Good Speech Week 
in the classes where they originated by reading them and 
giving them, where possible, every now and then till the 
end of the semester.” 
Miss Sue Gardner, Washington, D. C. 
3. “As part of the ‘follow-up work’, we are to have 
one or two speakers representing business interests in Buf- 
falo talk at different times through the year about English 
as the business man sees the need. One of these speakers 
is the head of a correspondence department in a mail-order 
house.”—Miss Carolyn Wixson, East Aurora, N. Y. 
4. “T believe in concentrating on one error for a defi- 
nite length of time.”—Miss E. F. Boyer, Columbus, Ohio. 
5. “One of our teachers has a record book for each 
class which she hands to a different pupil each day. This 
pupil acts as secretary and checks against each pupil any vio- 
lation of certain principles as errors which have been em- 
phasized. At the end of the week the teacher reads the 
records and takes about ten minutes for helping some who 
have been very poor. At the end of the quarter those who 
have consistently improved are to be given credit in the 
mark and vice versa.” 
Miss L. A. Carpenter, Muskegon, Mich. 
6. “On Friday, Better English Clubs were formed in 
all six classes, presidents and secretaries were chosen, and 
a set of broad rules were decided upon, to keep our drive 
alive throughout the year. Since then, club meetings 
have been held and planned for, and a half-period every 
other week to be so devoted, as far as possible. The re- 
sponsibility of the program is thrown on the class.” 
Miss M. F. English, Junior H. S., Washington, D. C. 
Note: In some instances clubs have concentrated 
monthly upon one of the several phases of speech—correct- 
ness, accuracy, distinctness, pleasantness of voice, force in 
expression of thought. 
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Summary 

1. The recent national observance has been extensive 
in territory and in number and variety of groups parti- 
cipating. 

2. The communities have co-operated more widely 
and the newspapers have given more generous support than 
heretofore. 

3. Itis generally agreed that the observance of Speech 
Week is lastingly effective only in so far as it is followed by 
organized, exceedingly definite and regular effort. 

Claudia E. Crumpton, 
Secretary of Committee on American Speech, 
National Council of Teachers of English. 


LOCAL MEETINGS 


HoLtyoxkE CONFERENCE 
M. B. SANForD, Chairman 


On Saturday, Nov. 22, at 10.30 A. M., was held the . 
first meeting of the Holyoke Conference Group of Teachers 
of English. The members present were Miss Barton and 
Miss Grady of Amherst; Miss Stone of South Hadley 
Falls; Miss Brewster of Northampton; Mr. Morse of Wil- 
liston Academy; Miss Shine, Miss McTigue, and Miss 
Maxfield of the Holyoke Junior High Schools; and Mr. 
Sanford of the Holyoke High School. 


The meeting was called to order by the chairman, who 
explained the plan of organization and urged all to attend 
the big annual meeting of the teachers of English in West- 
ern Massachusetts on Saturday, December 6. Miss Brew- 
ster of Northampton, then spoke on “Some Laboratory Ex- 
periments in English.’ The speech was followed by a 
discussion. Mr. Boas of the Springfield Central High 
School then spoke on the “Separation of Composition and 
Literature.” This, in turn, was followed by a discussion. 

The meeting was very informal, everybody sitting in 
a circle and talking freely. It was the unanimous opinion 
that more was to be gained from a small informal meeting 
of this kind, in which evervone spoke his mind, than was 
to be gained from a large formal convention. 

The chairman suggested that it might be well not to 


hold another meeting until February, but this suggestion 
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was met by a strong protest. It was therefore decided to 
hold the next meeting at the Northampton High School on 
Wednesday, Jan. 7. The subject for the meeting was an- 
nounced as “English in the Junior High School.” It was 
voted to invite all teachers of English in both public and 
private high schools and in the colleges in the vicinity of 
Holyoke. 


FITCHBURG CLUB 


On October 25 Miss Helen F. Stratton, Chairman- 
organizer for Fitchburg and vicinity, invited the English 
teachers of her district to attend an English Round Table 
at Fitchburg. Mr. Hinchman, President of the New Eng- 
land Association of Teachers of English, discussed ‘“Out- 
side Aids in the Teaching of English”, considering particu- 
larly The School Paper and The Printing Press. The 
second part of the program was devoted to a conference on 
“The Correcting of Compositions,” the discussion of which 
was lead by representatives from Gardner, Leominster, Lun- 
enburg, and Fitchburg. As a result of this meeting a local 
group which includes Ashby, Townsend, and Lunenburg, 
has been organized with Joseph A. Harwood, Principal of 
the Lunenburg High School, as chairman. 

This group held its first meeting at Lunenburg on 
November 22. Following a lunch, the program given below 
was presented. 

I. Composition work 
A. Requirements for High School classes, espe- 
cially first and second years 
B. Requirements for the seventh and eighth 
grades 


C. Frequency 


II. Literature 
A. How to create ‘an interest in 
1. History of English Literature 
Z.-F OCtry 
B. Helps in Teaching Literature 


Soutu or Boston CLUB 


The second meeting of the South of Boston Club was 
held in the Quincy High School Library on October 28. 
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A committee of five, consisting of one representative from 
each of the five towns present at the meeting, was appointed 
to plan the subsequent meetings of the Club; Miss Adelaide 
Nichols of Milton Academy was made chairman of this 
committee. At this time it was voted to levy a postage tax 
of twenty-five cents a year on all members. Miss J. Mar- 
jorie Bailey of Quincy opened the discussion on Oral Com- 
position —The next meeting is in the hands of Miss Mary 
C. Humphrey of Weymouth. 


WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS SECTION 
C. W. Rosinson, Director 


The first annual meeting of the recently organized West- 
ern Massachusetts Conference was held at the Central High 
School, Springfield, on Saturday, December 6. It was a 
most enthusiastic meeting and augurs well for the success 
of local meetings in the Connecticut Valley in the future. 
Well above a hundred people were present, all the speeches 
were good, and about fifty attended the luncheon after- 
wards at the Hotel Bridgway. The program: 

1. Modern Adjustments in the General and Commercial 
English Courses 
Bernice W. Dearborn, 
High School of Commerce, Springfield 
2. What the English Department Owes the Pupil 
Clara F. Palmer, Chicopee High School 
3. College Education for the People 
Emma Breck, Oakland, Cal. 
4. Freshman English 
G. F. Whicher, Amherst College 
5. The New England Association of Teachers of English 


President Walter S. Hinchman, Groton School 
West or Boston CONFERENCE 


The rainy afternoon of Tuesday, December 9, found 
twelve English teachers of the West of Boston Club gath- 
ered in the library of the Newton Technical High School. 
Representatives were present from Cambridge, Brookline, 
Wellesley, Waltham, Belmont, Needham and Newton. 
After organizing and arranging for meetings on February 3 
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_ and March 23, the following subjects were informally dis- 
cussed: (1) Standardizing the Number of Recitations per 
- Week in High School English. (2) Dangers of the Social- 
ized Recitation. (3) The Separation of Literature and 
Composition in the English Course. 


MiIscELLANEouS NEws 


—In the South Worcester District, Miss Marietta 
Knight has established the following groups: Hudson, 
Millbury, and Northbridge with Miss Anna Shaughnessy 
of Millbury as chairman; Charlton, Oxford, Southbridge, 
and Webster with Miss Catherine O’Keefe of Southbridge 
as chairman; the Brookfields, Leicester, Spencer, and War- 
ren with Miss Harlene M. Kane of Spencer as chairman. 


— Mr. Clarence Manchester, head of the English Depart- 
ment in the Providence Technical High School, has con- 
sented to serve as chairman of Local Conferences in Rhode 
Island. 


—South-Eastern Massachusetts reports good progress. 
On November 15 a meeting of local chairmen was held. 
Mr. Whitman writes, “The movement is now definitely 
under way in New Bedford, Taunton, Fall River, and 
Plymouth. At least one meeting, in which each of those 
places is represented, will be held before the convention 
of the National Council in Boston.” 


—Mr. Hinchman writes: “On December 3 I attended 
a very good meeting at Bradford Academy of the Law- 
rence-Haverhill section. The discussion, chiefly of Mr. 
Hosic’s plan for reorganizing the English course (the sepa- 
ration of literature and composition) was very lively. Miss 
Mabel Watson of the Haverhill High School reported that 
che had recently attended a good meeting in Newburyport.” 


—Peabody, under Mr. W. W. Woodman, principal of 
the High School, is at work on conferences with Danvers 
and Beverly. 


e —From present evidence there will have been held 
before Jan. 1, 1920, upwards of seventy Local Meetings! If 
only ten per cent. of these are really profitable, we shall 
have advanced somewhat on “Chaos and the Dark.” 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL CONVENTION 


Three days of English meetings—morning, afternoon, 
and evening—well attended and enthusiastic, proved con- 
clusively the value of bringing the Council to Boston for 
its ninth annual convention. 

—Though the vast majority of those attending were from 
eastern New England, it was inspiring to meet teachers who 
had come from Kansas, Iowa, Illinois, and Ohio. One 
gentleman told the editor that he had traveled 1800 miles 
to attend the Convention. 

—Every member of our Association,—indeed every teach- 
er of English in the country, is indebted to Mr. Hosic for 
his untiring energy in arranging and putting through so 
large and so varied a program. We all congratulate him 
upon his election to the presidency of the Council for 1920. 

—A full report of the Boston Convention will be 
found in the English Journal for December. One or more 
of the papers will also appear in later LEAFLETS. 


Bates’s English Literature 


Depicts the conditions of life out of which the 
literature sprang and shows how an author’s work 
reflects his life and thought, the spirit of the age, 
and the ideals of the nation. Teaching aids. Illus- 
trations of unusual charm. $1.50 


PROFESSOR BLISS PERRY says of it:— ‘‘This is an ad- 
mirable text-book, clear in its arrangement, concise in 
statement, suggestive in its questions and topics for study, 
and particularly attractive in the richness and novelty 
of its pictorial illustrations. ”’ 


COMPOSITION and RHETORIC 
BY THOMAS, HOWE and O’HAIR 
Embodies the most up-to-date pedagogy of 
English teaching. Stresses oral composition. Re- 
views fundamentals of grammar. Contains Har- 
vard-Newton Composition Scale. $1.20 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers 


449 FOURTH AVENUE, C = = NEW YORK 


ie you are looking for something new, different 
and interesting for your classes in English Lan- 
guage and Literature. These books will please 
and satisfy you. 


The Atlantic Monthly Press offers you excel- 
lent and unusual material for use in colleges, junior 
and senior high schools and private schools. One 
of the most popular books on our list is 


ESSAYS and ESSAY WRITING 


It is now in its fourth edition and has been 
adopted and thoroughly tested in high schools and 
colleges. With this book used as the basis for your 
course in essay writing, the traditional dryness of 
such a course cannot prevail. 


An important Atlantic book, just off the press is 
ATLANTIC PROSE and POETRY 


It is adapted for junior high schools and first 
year high school classes in Literature and Oral 
Expression. ~ 


A Manual of Atlantic Texts, their uses, with special school 
rates will be mailed free of charge on request. 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, Inc. 
4i Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen: Please mail to me, without charge, a copy of the 
Manual, ‘‘“ATLANTIC TEXTS?”’. 
Very truly yours, 
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Ready in December 


WARD'S 
JUNIOR ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


By C. H. WARD, of the Taft School, Watertown, Conn. 


prominent teacher writes of this book: ‘‘Here is an astound- 
ing thing. A drillmaster of the old school, after twenty 
years of classroom experience, sits down to write a grammar of 
his own, and without omitting anything that he has found essen- 
tial, does the trick in less than a hundred pages.” Definitions 
and directions are reduced to an absolute minimum, and the 
book consists mainly of a collection of sentences drawn from 
the language of everyday life. Briefly, the method of study is 
to pick out a word in a sentence and show what it does; then to 
ask the pupil to find other words in this sentence and other 
sentences doing the same work. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 


belong to clubs; they like arguing; they like acting in 


| Dacor teachers know that most boys and girls like to 
plays; they like running a school magazine. 


: ) 
Bolenius’s 
Everyday English Composition 
makes use of all these interests. In the oral English work there 
are sixty talks planned so that each pupil has a chance to express 


himself. Pronunciation, enunciation, personal poise, organiza- 
tion of ideas are all covered. 


Class criticism makes for good team work. It stimulates 
ambition; it creates a live atmosphere and develops initiative, 
fairness and self-reliance. In Bolenius’s Everyday English 
Composition there are seventy-seven exercises in criticism. 
And here is a point not to be overlooked—they lighten the 
teacher’s work. 


The author is Emma Miller Bolenius who is a successful 
magazine writer, textbook author and Institute lecturer. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 


Good to handle, good to use, and good to keep. 


Standard English Classics Series 


Nearly all the English Classics read commonly 
in the secondary schools are represented in this 
series of over eighty volumes. 


The series has been growing steadily in popu- 
larity as well as in size, and is universally acknowl- 
edged one of the most satisfactory for school use. 
The editing is scholarly and accurate. The cost is 
surprisingly low. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


15 Ashburton Place Boston, Mass. 


A HISTORY OF 


English and American Literature 
By WALTER S. HINCHMAN, Groton School 


12 mo. 526 pages $1.75 


Almost without exception the many users of the‘‘Hinchman”’ 
report that the outstanding feature of the book is its adaptability 
to the use of high school students. Written in a simple, clear, 
and at times picturesque style, it might be termed ‘‘chatty’’. 
The emphasis is on the ‘‘facts’”’ rather than ‘‘interpretation’’. 
The treatment is of an intensive nature, for by discussing only 
those authors the high school student is likely to read, much 
space has been gained for careful treatment of the important 


figures. 
Write for Circular 


THE CENTURY CO. 


353 Fourth Avenue 120 Bellevue Street 
NEW YORK CITY WEST ROXBURY, MASS. 
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